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then anyone wanting to determine the copyright status of a book
has been able to have a search made for a nominal fee.

Another series of amendments began in 1855. In that year, deposit
copies were granted free postage. Performance rights were granted
to dramatists in 1856. In 1859, copyright matters were transferred
from the State Department to the Department of the Interior. In 1861
it was provided that all copyright cases could be appealed to the
Supreme Court, regardless of the amount involved. (Other cases were
barred from appeal unless $5000 or more was at stake.) In 1865 pro-
tection was extended to photographs, the period for post-publication
deposit was cut to one month, and two years later a $25 fine was set
for failure to deposit.

In 1870 again a general act was passed, this time permanently
placing the Copyright Office under the Librarian of Congress. The
act included in its scope paintings, drawings, statues, chromos, models,
and designs. It was still necessary to register the title of the book
before publication and to deposit in the mail two copies of the book
itself within ten days after publication. A fine of $100 was fixed for
the fraudulent use of a copyright notice. Four years later the form
of official copyright notice was determined: the word Copyright, the
year of publication, and the name of the copyright owner. Engrav-
ings, cuts, and prints were then defined as applying only to pictorial
illustrations or works connected with the fine arts; 'prints and labels*
for articles of manufacture were transferred to the Patent Office.

In 1891, the Chace Act was passed. By it we at last extended copy-
right protection to foreigners, but only if their books were manufac-
tured in this country and bore a notice of United States copyright.
The foreign author was required to register his book in the Copy-
right Office and deposit two copies there. All deposit copies had to
be placed in the mails on the day of publication. The manufacturing
clause and the requirement of the formalities of notice, registration,
and deposit remain the chief obstacles to our joining the International
Copyright Union even now.

In 1897, provision was made for a Register of Copyrights and his
staff.

In 1905, in a further attempt to protect the rights of foreigners, an
ad interim copyright clause was introduced, allowing foreigpa copy-
right proprietors of foreign-language books one year to decide
whether it was worth while to reprint in the United States. This clause